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or depreciation of the mystic sense, but merely tends to show how 
its breadth and cbarity can carry any number of little human 
sects upon its bosom. 

The mystic who has most pronouncedly influenced Baron von 
Hiigel is St. John of the Cross; and it is noteworthy that his 
subject, St. Catherine, drew her inspiration, after the Johannine 
and Pauline writings, from Dionysius the Areopagite and that ex- 
quisite Franciscan poet, Jacaponi da Todi. 

The first essay in the book is an extremely stimulating and in- 
teresting study on the triad of principles in the religious life in 
which the author asserts that no religion can be adequate that 
does not take into account both multiplicity and unity and offer 
both elements to the seeking soul. He points out that as the 
appeal to a child is ever external and traditional — literally an 
object, a symbol and a story — so the appeal to youth is rational 
and speculative, calling upon the reasoning, argumentative, ab- 
stractive side of nature; whereas, in maturity, having seen the 
limits set to human reason, man has recourse to an active and 
volitional religion, a religion tested by deeds and proved by feel- 
ing which the author calls " experiential mystical." 

He traces this development of the religious sense through the 
life of man, through the history of thought, in a way full of 
stimulating suggestion; and it would be a valuable contribution 
to the history of mystic thought if this portion of the book might 
be more fully elaborated and made into a volume by itself. 

The second volume of this work is a study of the psycho- 
physical temperament as exemplified in the Saint of Genoa, her 
obligation to the writings that touched her, her doctrines of con- 
duet, and a final summing up of the whole book tracing ten- 
dencies through asceticism, social religion and the scientific habit 
of mind to the mystical element in religion. 

The author's subject is a difficult one, and his style is more 
than necessarily obscure. The book loses by being over-weighted, 
but it is a valuable addition to the scholarship and research of 
mystic literature. No one who attempts to know the strain of 
mysticism that runs through philosophy or religion can afford 
to pass the book by. 



Mr. Gardner is generally an admirable biographer, learned, 
judicious, a man of letters as well as a scholar, at home alike in 
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the Middle Ages and the Eenaissanee. He seems, also, in perfect 
accord with the church to which St. Catherine gave such splen- 
did devotion, such incomparable obedience. In his Life* of 
her he has called up again the figure of Catherine Benincasa 
in her habit as she lived; shown her delicacy of feeling, her im- 
passioned piety, her so and sense, her practical enthusiasm — but 
the saint he has not shown. He records with untroubled historic 
calm her ecstatic visions, her insensibility to pain when in trance, 
her clairvoyant power, her living upon the Blessed Sacrament 
alone for long periods, her receiving the supreme grace of the 
stigmata. So did the Seraphic Virgin live and strive — so did she 
die daily for humanity; but when all is said, why seraphic? This 
is the trouble. To her biographer, acute, scrupulous, loyal, has 
been denied the unique thing which made up the life of his saint 
— the mystic consciousness. Therefore the book leaves the reader 
cold and unilluminated. Had Mr. Gardner loved the saint a 
degree more, he would have refrained from writing, would have 
waited for one more illuminated. Yet this book could ill be 
spared. So far as this world goes, it is extraordinarily alive and 
interesting. The writer has had access to the secret archives of 
the Vatican, has thrown new light on the Great Schism and re- 
lated that episode with extraordinary lucidity and impartiality. 

The book has not the charm or the zest of his books on Ferrara, 
but it has all the learning of his books on Dante and yet more 
humanity. And taking into account how difficult it is for the 
modern Anglo-Saxon mind to relish the amorous phraseology of 
the more romantic Latin in dealing with sacred subjects, one is 
glad that the spiritual espousals of the soul to its Lord should 
have been treated by an English gentleman, clear - eyed and 
healthy-minded, and with the spiritual humility which accepts 
though it cannot understand. This book, with all its historic 
accuracy and careful research, still leaves room for a Life of St. 
Catherine the mystic. 



Some twelve years ago Mr. William T. Brooke, of the British 
Museum, picked up a little manuscript book of poetry on a street 
book-stall for a few pence. It was unsigned and gave no clue 
to authorship; but Mr. Brooke, whose knowledge of English 

* " Saint Catherine of Siena." By Edmund J. Gardner. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1908. 



